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at once, and the c vote is a solemn legal proceed-
ing."*

The business to be laid before the Landsgemeinde
is carefully prepared beforehand by a Council. This
Council is generally known as the Landrath or Kan-
tonsrath. Its members are not elected at the mass-
meeting, but by separate electoral districts. It is
described by Mr. Lowell as a sort of subsidiary legis-
lature which attends to all the details that cannot
well be brought before the people. It passes adminis-
trative resolutions, votes the smaller appropriations,
examines the accounts, and appoints the minor
officials.2

There is also an executive body elected by the
Landsgemeinde known as the Regierwngsrath or
Standescommis&ion. It is usually composed of
from five to nine members, one of whom is Presi-
dent, and is officially known as the Landamman.

Each state has practically an independent judicial
system of its own, for the Federal Tribunal is not
a regular Court of Appeal. The organisation of the
Judiciary varies in the different states. There is a
Justice of the Peace or Official Mediator, whose duty
it is to try and settle the matter in a friendly way.
Then there is the District Court, consisting of a
bench of judges, and above that the Cantonal Court.
Criminal matters go before special tribunals. In
certain cantons the people elect all the judges from
the highest to the lowest; in others they elect the

1  State and Federal Government in Switzerland, p. 109.

2  Lowell, p. 225, op. cit.   Mr. Vincent points out that in this body
there is one delegate for every 400 inhabitants in Uri; in Nidwald,
Appenzell, and Inner Rhodes, one to every 250; and in Obwald as
many as one to 187.